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METALLIC TO 





PEN MAKER THE QUEEN. 


VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro- 
duced a NEW seRrzs of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. ' 


GYD ul 
: fw “se ph. « 
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At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. has introduced his r 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their uss 


being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to I 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers van be é 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 





37, Gracechurch Street, London. ( 





‘JHRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston-road, Londor.—Forty years’ 

use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINKS) by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the 
truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only 
of vefetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be 
harmless to the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of 
human suffering ; 
to the world ; and at the same time the most certain in searching out the root 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach 


the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered 


of human means. The medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and fluids. They are named :— 
No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 7}d., 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
family packets 11s. each: also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, 1s. 1}d. per 
box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, 
and all Medicine Venders. 

Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore 
the cause of all kinds of disease. 








Dr. Wanpprneton respectfully invites the candid 


attention of the readers of the Freep-Man, to the 


39 


article entitled ‘‘ Personal Explanation,” in th 


present number. Dr. W. proposes to continue his 


service for a time, on condition that the readers of 
the Magazine, especially those to whom, from the first 


it has been sent free, will transmit a small subscription, 


say five shillings. A repo of the nations will be 
given in the November Frerp-Mavy, (if sufficient 


means are raised to pay the printer) with an exact 
account of the disbursements, so long as the charge 
of the Magazine is left in the present hands. Dr. 
Waddington will feel much indebted to any friend of 
the Freed-men who will suge the best course under 
present circumstances. He has no private interest 
in the matter, but is simply desirous of determining 
his course of duty. The more prompt and spontaneous 
the communication of help and counsel, the greater 
will be its value. 
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THE FREED-MAN. 


THE OPEN COURT. 


Ir is now admitted by all that the negro occupies. an inferior and 
disadvantageous position. Leaving out of consideration his capabilities, he 
suffers, notwithstanding what has been gained by emaneipation, serious 
disabilities. The Freed-men are millions in number. Acting in concert with 
upright and judicious leaders, it would be impossible to reduce them perman- 
ently to a state of social degradation. It will be as difficult now to denude 
their children of the power acquired even by the education already secured, as 
it would be to crowd back into the darkness of midnight the rays of the 
morning. But we must not expect from those who have but recently acquired 
knowledge the firmness and equability essential to consolidated strength. 
They will inevitably be the subject of many illusions, and fall frequently into 
great practical mistakes, 

Now it is with this emancipated race that the representatives of the more 
advanced civilization are entering almost unconsciously into new relations. The 
labour of the Freed-men is essential to the stability of the commercial fabric. 
Despise the negro as they may, the most prejudiced and malignant of his 
enemies must know that his service in cultivation, and in manifold ways, could 
not be displaced without a shock to the entire system of trade. 

The negro is now his own master. He has to dispose of his labour, or to 
bring the produce that may be raised on his ownaccount. The strong therefore 
have to enter into business transactions with the weak. The intelligent 
practised trader has to deal with the uneducated or half-informed, at the same 
time alive to the danger of fraud and imposition. The danger of awakening 
unreasonable expectations of gain is one of the chief obstacles in the way of 
securing for the Freed-men of Jamaica the proper market value for the 
commodities raised by their industry. Those who are at heart opposed to any 
commercial agency for this purpose warn their friends from joining the associa- 
tion, by pointing out this difficulty, They say, “if you fail to show the negro 
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a return amply satisfactory, you must be aware he will say you cheat him; and 
let your sales be what they may, will always suspect you reb him.” 

Nothing can be more natural than such suspicions. People who have been 
down-trodden—kept in ignorance—deprived of their earnings—cheated syste- 
matically, and who could only obtain a mockery of justice, are not likely to 
trust any scheme for their good, however well intended, but after a patient 
trial. Yet it is certain that without confidence there can be no improvement. 

What then is to be done? The Freed-man must have an open, inexpensive 
and impartial court of appeal; he must be able at any time to bring his case 
freely before the attention of the conscientious and thoughtful portion of the 
community, who examine it closely, and promptly seek redress by all available 
means. 

It is time to give utterance to the painful and humiliating thought, that in 
some notorious instances British philanthropy ;has been brought not under 
suspicion merely, but into the deepest discredit. It is said that English Anti- 
Slavery leaders were conspicuous by their absence in the Paris meeting. The 
reasons of their abstention are so well undertood, that it is not necessary to 
specify them. 

The old course of having a philanthropic mission for eleemosynary purposes 
alone is now entirely out of date. The conditions of society in relation to the 
negro are completely changed. We must adapt methods corresponding with 
this altered state of things. There must be a healthy course of action, and one 
that will deserve, if it should not immediately command, respect. We hear on 
every side that the Freed-men are now out of danger—well provided—and 
need no further support or consideration. The following is the most recent 
item of intelligence from the Southern States, and it reaches us as we write 
these lines :— 


 SHockING BaRBARITY TO A F'REED-woMAN.—Gen. Sickles, Commander of the Second 
Military District, in approving the sentence of fine and imprisonment, which was just passed 
recently upon Abram Jenkins, by a Military Court at Plymouth, N.C., for brutally flogging a 
young coloured girl, gives the following account of the case : 

**¢It appears that a daughter of one of the prisoners, having attempted to beat a young 
coloured girl, met with resistance, which became successful, and resulted in the chastisement 
of the white by the black. This unlooked-for reversal of a long-accustomed relation filled 
the neighbourhood with consternation and rage. Couriers passed to and fro from farm to 
farm, inflaming the temper of the people, and concerting measures to produce terror among 
the negroes. A mecting of citizens was convened at a school-house near the residences 
of the parties. The accused were among those assembled. The magistrate Jenkins was 
invited to lend the sanction of his presence, and did so. Phillis, the young freed-woman, 
was sent for. 

* * Dragged before this self-constituted conclave of angry men, whom she had been accns- 
tomed from infancy to call masters, some of whom she now heard urging her incarceration, 
while one swore she would be hung, and all agreed that she must be imprisoned or whipped, 
the frightened girl exclaimed that she had rather be whipped than go tojail. This was taken 
as the expression of the assent which they desired. Somo sort of writing was drawn up, 
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called an indenture, by which Phillis, having signed it, was made to bind herself as an 
apprentice to one Mrs. Harmon, who thereupon consented that her so-called ward should be 
flogged. Quite enough was thought to have been then conceded to the mockery of legal 
formalities, and the impatient assemblage, consisting of all the prisoners who have been 
convicted, except the magistrate, hastened to execute the penalty awarded. 

*¢¢ Phillis was conducted into an adjacent wood, where, at a spot some sixty yards remote 
from any road, she was halted and told to take down her ‘dress. She not obeying with 
alacrity, one of the prisoners snatched it off her shoulders. Stripped to her waist, except her 
chemise, she was then whipped by five of these men in succession, by whom, according to the 
testimony of one of them, 126 lashes were inflicted upon her half-naked body, with rods three 
feet long and one-half to three-eights of an inch thick. Her garment was cut through and 
through; blood ran from the wales raised on her lacerated back; one gash in ner flesh, three 
days after, showed four inches in length; the heavy blows fell upon her person at random; 
she was pushed; she was pulled: she was kicked in the abdomen, till, at last, it seems that 
one of the accused, an applauding bystander, not utterly insensible to tho sufferings and sex 
of the wretched victim, was so far touched by the spectacle of her’ torture that the cry was 
wrung from him, ‘ Boys, don’t hurt her breast !’ 

“‘¢Having satiated their savage vengeance, her tormentors, fatigued by their exertions, 
withdrew; not, however, without considering the proposal of one of their number to return 
and give her ten more lashes each to stop.her screaming. Finally, the poor child, wounded 
and groaning, was permitted to make her way to the house of her mistress where for days she 
suffered, scarcely able to crawl to her unremitted task, or even to wear her clothes without 
pain. In the revolting crime thus briefly outlined, all of these prisoners are shown to be 
eager participants. In the interest of outraged justice, it is to be deplored that the perpe- 
trators have been adjudged to undergo punishments so! inadequate to the enormity of the 
offence.’ ” 


A case like this illustrates what may occur at any time in’ the widely ex- 
tended regions occupied by Freed-men. The former oppressors of the negro 
will not witness his efforts for self-improvement and the gradual acquisition of 
his civil rights without mortification and the attempt in some way to exercise 
their tyranny. The restoration of Licutenant Brand, indicates how faint in 
official quarters has become the memory of the Jamaica atrocities. Itis said 
that Ramsay, after shedding the “innocent blood” of so many helpless victims 
is on his way to claim “the reward of his iniquity.” He asks compensation 
for the loss of office. 

The friends of right therefore, should not conceal from themselves the ob- 
stacles to be removed in the path of improvement. In this sacred warfare the 
“mine” is needful, as well as the’ “battery.” Public opinion requires to be 
reinstructed in this question of the Freed-man. 

Our Society has of necessity lived too much by expedients. There has been 
in consequence a considerable waste of labour, and probably to some extent a 
misdirection of effort. The public interest just now in the question of emancipa- 
tion is tending to zero. 

We cannot expect superficial and indifferent persons to buy a magazine 
devoted to the interests of the Freed-men. They have no desire for a moment 
to read anything on the subject; for the same reason they will not contribute 
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directly or indirectly for our object. All this we shonld fully understand. It 
would be very easy to succumb before this -self-complacent nonchalance. But 
what would be the moral effect of our yielding? _What would the negroes of 
Jamaica think, if at this particular juncture we should discontinue the Freed- 
men’s magazine? They would justly conclude that audience in the open court 
of public opinion was denied them just when they were entering on a new com- 
mercial) career, and a different order of things in which it was so essential that 
all should be “fair and above board.” No people.under the face of the sun 
know better than the negroes that it is only the workers of iniquity who seek to 
hide themselves. We have been slowly learning the nature of the impediments 
we have to remove. Comparatively small as the fund required is, to keep open 
the court of appeal for the Freed-men, it can only be raised with great difficulty. 
We have then to consider how the resources can be provided, An annual sub- 
scription of five shillings, extended over a sufficient number, might be the most 
feasible mode of finding a solid basis for,our operations. 


HOW IS THE WORK TO BE DONE? 


* In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” When surprised by 
difficulty or unexpected reverse, we must give ourselves time to think, for 
“calmness hath great advantage.” Whatever the emergency nothing is gained 
by impetuous and unreflecting haste. We invite our friends therefore, to pause 
with us fora while to look steadily at our position. Earnest and devoted 
friends have been working long and assiduously for the Bazaar. The members 
of our committee have been‘anxious to do justice to their efforts, by making the 
best arrangments in their power to effect a proper sale of their interesting and 
useful contributions. To do this, of necessity involved an outlay we were ill 
prepared to bear. We can testify to the care, ingenuity, and perseverance of 
our friends who managed the Bazaar at Brighton ; we are sorry however to say 
that there was no adequate response on the part of the benevolent public, and 
the result is a present loss, rather than gain. If there had been remissness or 
indiscretion, this unwelcome issue would have filled us with self-reproach, but 
all concerned have really*done the best in their power. 

“Common-sense”’ will say this result might have been predicted with cer- 
tainty. We are of opinion that “Common-sense” might say this with respect 
to any methods that might be devised for raising funds for our object, until 
opinion is better educated on the question of the Freed-men. 

There is no change whatever in the state of things that renders the operations 
of the Society imperative. The order, stability and progress of society will be 
greatly affected by the course now taken in reference to the millions of the 
Freed-men. There is no question of the time more practical, and none that 
requires more careful consideration, Take a passage from the recent corre- 
spondence of the Times :—“ The South is in a most painfully uncertain condition 
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as to the future of the whites, and the certainty of the negroes controlling it 
becomes more and more evident. It is truly astonishing that as now recon- 
structed, the poorest and most ignorant class there are to have power, while 
the men of education, wealth, and landed property are utterly debarred from 
any voice in the government. Yet so it is ; for negro rule, at least is inevitable. 
I have already reported such registration returns as have reached the north; 
and other returns as they come in nearly all indicate the negro ascendancy. In 
Mississippi the negroes have 12,000 majority: in Louisana, over 38,C00 
majority : while the total registry for south Carolina gives them 13,000 majority. 
Virginia is the only state that shows a white ascendancy, and this has a white 
majority of about 18,000, which is owing to the mild policy of General Schofield 
having induced the southern whites of Virginia to take part in reconstruction 
elsewhere, however, negro ascendancy is inevitable; they are hereafter to form 
one half of all southern juries ; they are appointed to all kinds of offices, and 
knowing their power, they are organizing their party, and in several places 
calling out negro candidates for congress. The power developed by the blacks, 
and the secret armed organizations discovered amongst them, cause great dread 
among the whites, and have had a strong effect in keeping them aloof from recon- 
struction.” Here is ample cause for reflection. Thisis the upshot of the scheme 
proposed by Mr. Stephens for founding the Southern Confederacy on a basis of 
slavery. It has ended in admitted “negro ascendancy.” Now we submit with 
all earnestness of feeling, that a transition of this nature must be attended with 
the extremest peril if the Freed-men are left without education, and driven by 
injustice to their race to secret organizations. It would be treason to the cause 
of christian civilization not to watch the course of events and to diffuse the 
information needful to all classes as a safeguard. Prejudice and unreasoning 
hostility in the present aspect of affairs must tend to disaster. Our Society 
exists for a most important purpose. It is left just now with an empty purse, 
and under some pecuniary liabilities. It is clear that we cannot look for help to 
the general public. Many will rally round the standard ofa party, who will not 
combine to advance a righteous principle. To give an illustration. We 
mentioned some time ago the case of the Freed-men,to a gentleman of great 
intelligence and amiability of temper, who has had the chief care of a school for 
the sons of missionaries; he said with the utmost coolness; “I would help the 
negroes to a rope, and sweep them from the earth into heaven as soon as possible.” 
He uttered this sentiment with undisturbed complacency, feeling that his view 
was in perfect accordance with the prevailing opinion. Ofnecessity the youths 
under his care must imbibe the same spirit, The friends of humanity must 
not conceal from themselves the obstacles in the way of progress. The pre- 
judices we have to encounter should only impress us more deeply with a sense 
of our responsibility. “Where there is no vision the people perish.” Our 
friends should impose upon themselves a voluntary tax, in the form of an 
immediate small contribution. We are left aloen almost literally penniless, so 
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far as resourees for the work of the society ars concerned. Our energetic 
colleague, Dr. Tomkins, is on his voyage to America, He has often advanced 
money from his private means to meet current expenses. 
contract liabilities ourselves. 


We cannot however 
Care and economy shall be exercised, but if we 
devote time, thought and labour, to the cause, we should be exempt from private 
pecuniary outlay. Many who receive the Freep-Mawn have never sent us a 
subscription. They may have supposed help was not necessary. We believe that 
on receiving this plain and unreserved statement, they will be willing to share 
our burden, and if they take a personal part in the work they will feel a deeper 


interest. 





MOSES MOORE ON NEGRO REFORM. 

Recently we received a visit from a respect- 
able and well-spoken negro just arrived in 
London from the West Indies. 
with others of his race, he had been given to 
understand that once in this ‘land of philan- 
thropy” he would find no difficulty in obtaining 


In common 


the means for acquiring a thorough education. 
He found out in a very short time that he had 
been grievously misled. His position in 
London soon became one of great embarrass- 
ment. He found temporary accommodation 
in the Asiatic Home, however, and by the aid 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and other 
friends, received help to take him to Phila- 
delphia, where he will have a far better chance 
of realizing his long-cherished desire. 

As representing the views and feelings of 
the Freed-men we requested Mr. Moore to 
give a free statement respecting his own case 
and the present condition of the negroes in 
the West Indies. 
communication which we have no doubt will 


He has kindly furnished ‘a 


be read with interest. He writes to this effect : 
*¢T am a native of Demerara in British Guiana, 
and have found my way to this country under 
very serious misrepresentations, to prosecute 
the studies needful for the legal profession, a 
profession, in my opinion, the most desirable in 


A little timely aid would give us a new start. 


head master, the Rev. James Quaker, I re- 
turned to my native country, where from the 
extent of its commerce and various industrial 
pursuits, I hoped by persevering labour to lay 
by a certain sum sufficient to secure a qualifi- 
cation for the legal profession. But the 
disadvantages under which negro workmen 
and agriculturists labour rendered this impos- 
sible. Acting on the advice of those on whom, 
from their personal experience of English 
philanthropy, I could rely, I resolved to come 
to this country, and for two years kept this 
object steadily in view. I spent a short time 
at Barbados, Trinidad, Grenada, Montseratt, 
St. Kitts, and lastly at the Danish Island of 
St. Thomas. In this island and at St. Kitts, I 
delivered lectures on the past and present of 
Africa. In Trinidad I spent the longest time, 
as I opened a private school expressly for the 
admission of boys who had received a primary 
education. I may state here, that in Trinidad 
no religious instruction is afforded to children 
attending the public schools. 

Leaving the West Indies on the 14th of 
July, in the steamship Douro, I arrived at 
Southampton after a pleasant voyage of 
thirteen days. On the 29th of the same 
month, 1 found my way to this great City, 
the centre of civilization and of ali the arts 


a negro in the British West Indies, as the one | and sciences which make the 19th century 
in which alone he can be useful in assisting | the most wonderful period of invention in the 


his people to obtain redress for grievances | world’s history. I came to London with a 


under which most unfortunately they have 
been labouring. 

Having received an education in the Sierra 
Leone Grammar School, under the late prin- 


cipal, the Rev. John Millward, and the present | order to raise the money to commence my 


heart big with hopes of success in my literary 
mission—hopes that have been cherished for 


I had in 


ae bat alas! the bubble has burst! the 


enterprise has proved a delusion. 
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studies resolved upon delivering lectures | 
throughout the kingdom, the proceeds from | 
them going towards defraying the preparatory 
expenses of my education. I was strength- 
ened as to the possibility of this mode of 
procedure (amongst others) by a respectable 
Thus I 


plunged myself into the abyss of certain 


barrister of the Middle Temple. 


delusion, the penalty of the hazardous under- 
taking. I may mention just here that a Mr. 
Bentinck, one of my former schoolfellows, is 
now prosecuting his studies in theology in the 
Church Missionary College, Islington. 

And now to the negro question in the West 
Indies. 

The white man has had his say; let the 
negro himself have a word, for @ one-sided 
story will never do. 

It is generally understood in all civilized 
communities that to ensure and promote the 
happiness of the general public, there must 
be amongst other things calculated to make 
a contented and peaceable community, that 
impartial administration of justice which will 
call forth the confidence and respect of the 
governed many. But in the West Indies, 
and Guiana in particular, there has been 
(with few exces ptions, and such exceptions 
prove rules,) a gross violation of justice by 
those in whom the magisterial powers are 
vested. There has existed (from the time 
I began to observe) a deep-rooted antipathy 
in the minds of the resident whites against 
their equally loyal fellow subjects the negroes. 
I cannot see any excuse for this ill feeling 
except as the white man says because @ negro 
is @ negro, no matter whatever might be his 
qualifications otherwise. That this state of 
things will continue, without any limits as to 
time and extent, there is no doubt, so long as 
the negro hater can oppress and tyrannise the 
negro with impunity, and so long as the 
negroes themselves do not form a part of the 
governing element. As long as the present 
state of things continues, there will be need 
of the interference of Anti-slavery Societies 
and redoubled government vigilance over the 
acts of the various local governments in the | 
West Indies (British). It has been the policy| 
of all civilized government, not to rest the 


legislative and executive powers in one person 
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or class, as such favoyred person or class will 
make the laws for his convenience, and execute 
them to the disadvantages of the governed 
many. For politicians are aware that for the 
governed to feel that they are enjoying the 
rights and privileges of the constitution of 
the country in which they live, they are to 
have a share in the bitter as well as the 
ee In the West 
Indies the negroes are qualified to help in 


swects” of the government, 


bearing the public burthens, but unqualified 
to receive justice, or take any responsible 
service in the government. The violation of 
justice is of daily occurrence in the inferior 
court of law, where cases are tried in many 
instances with closed doors in presence of the 
favoured few whites. To the pretended 
administrators of justice, it would be out of 
course to give the negro justice, when his 
opponent is a white man. In the plantations 
or in the workshop the negro saffers equally 
from his employers who are all whites. The 
employer often promises one rate of wages 
and pays another, which is sometimes one 
half the rate agreed upon in the commence- 
ment of work. He stops his pay when he 
wills, but what can the negro do but be 
reluctantly content. Should he take his 
employer before the magistrate, it is but to 
increase the pains of his previous penance. 
As a matter of course the negro loses confi- 
dence and want of respect both in the 
employer and the officers of justice. There is 
such a unity among the West India whites, 
that to remove these causes of discontent 
among the negroes is impossible, except the 
negroes themselves constitute a part of the 
ruling agents. The cause of this distinctive 
unity amongst the West India Europeans, is 
the fewness of the whites, who though forming 
a small part of the population, have all the 
legislative and executive powers monopolised 
to themselves, and furthermore have no vigi- 
lant philanthropic eye to put a veto to any of 
their very often unjust acts to the negroes. 
It is a natural quality in man, to esteem any- 
thing that is rare, particularly when it can be 
used to hisadvantage. Itis therefore because 
there are few whites, they esteem one another 
and meet*often, and as a natural consequence 
imbibe the 


same feeling, sentiments and 
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character. This illustration will he best 
understood by an Englishman going to a 
foreign country where perhaps he meets his 
countryman and the only countryman. On 
each learning the country of the other, they 
need no introduction and therefore are insepar- 
able ; friendship is naturally formed, no matter 
whatever may be the qualifications of each, 
no matter the difference of opinions, whether | 
they be religious, civil, or political. “ Fancy 
Dr. Livingstone meeting a British scavenger 
in the wilds around Tanganzika or the 
“Victoria Falls;” why no introduction is 
needed. I leave my readers to judge of what 
will follow. Such has been the nature of 
man in all ages of the world’s history. Like 
for like. Look at St. Paul before Ananias. 
See the dissensions amongst his accusers when 
they learnt he was of their opinion. 
is not an age to follow the track of ancient 
images or customs when they are injurious to 


the happiness of any class or clan ‘in a com-| 


munity. It has been asserted, that the negro 


is insensible to liberty and therefore cares | 
not how he is treated. Let me see how far | 


this is true. The late Jamaica disturbance, 


as also previous repeated disaffection among | 
negroes, resulting from oppression and tyranny, | 
The attempt in| 
Demerara, in 1824, to obtain freedom, and | 


disproves this statement. 


that in 1832 in Jamaica, for the same cause, 


proves that the negro is equally susceptible | 


of liberty. The proverbial patience of the 


negro under suffering, is no proof of his in- | 


sensibility to liberty. But the West Indies 
have given birth to no remarkable negro. 


The fact money is power can answer for the | 
negro not taking a stand in the literary or | 
West India| 


commercial world. For the 
whites possess all the money, and of course, 
dispose of it as it seems best to their advan- 
tages, no matter what it might cost the poor 


labourer or tradesman who receives his wages | 


from him. The poor negro can earn no more | 
than a from-hand-to-mouth existence, as it 


is the policy to lower the wages, when he 


could earn asufficiency. Negroes, the resident 
whites say, require no boots, furniture, or| 
carriage, as they were never made to wear or 
possess them. So strong is this idea, that no 
nogro can be employed as clerk in any stores 


But this | 


or to any writing business in connection with 
Government. Such employments are for the 
whites.~ The negro was made for the cane- 
stumps, hoes, and cutlasses ; no disgrace I am 
proud to say. But what I argue is, that 
competent negroes; of respectability should 
also be appointed to Government situations. 
It is not so. No matter what might be the 
qualification of a negro he may have received 
by his merits, all the academical distinctions 
that Oxford or Cambridge could confer, but 
the fact that he is a negro disqualifies him. 
Whiteness in colour is the passport; never 
mind the brain—cultivated or not, it is just 
the same. But what I contend for on the 
part of the negro is not favour, but merits, 
and from merit itself a judicious selection of 
talented and discreet negroes, who would also 
be responsible servants of the public. 

‘* No experiments have been tried where the 
negroes have failed in discharging the duties 
of any situation of responsibility. I would 
urge the giving the negro a fair trial, and if 
he evince proofs of incapacity put him down. 
But the failure*‘of any one particular negro is 
| no test for the incapacity of the negro race, 
| than any British soldier or sailor in the West 
Indies can represent a Briton, whether re- 
ligiously, socially, intellectually, or politically 
considered, Next negro nationality has been 
jargued against, but I am glad to say no 
positive proofs have been brought to bear 
upon the question. Superficial philologists 
have founded their belief of negro incapabilities 
on @ flat nose, a woolly hair, and a black 
complexion. I have heard several depreciate 
the negro, but on no other grounds than 
‘because he is not white. ‘Speak of the 
qualification of a man in the West Indies, you 
are heard with applause by all without excep- 
tions. Add that, “but he is a negro, then 
will follow the pooh, poohs, and boshes. The 
so-called peculiar appearances of the negro 
cannot be removed, nor does he desire to have 
|them removed. For the intelligent negroes 
know that nature delights in variety, and that 
as a natural course his distinguished appear- 
ance is one of the delights of nature. Man 
| also delights in diversity, a continual sameness 
can by no means please a changeable man. 
Even the present variety of nature does no 


| 
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seem to satisfy your never-to-be-satisfied, 
nature of man. How absurd would it be 
if all Englishmen with blue eyes should 
despise those who happen to have eyes not of 
their fancied colour, or that all tall English- 
men consider their countryman a degenerated 
being because they happen to stand below 
the fancied height of Adam’s stature. But 
no; all rational men know that it is in these 
diversities that nature’s beauty is contributed. 
But there are also deformities of nature which 
do not disqualify those whose lot it may be to 
be so distinguished, as in the following, out of 
Was Dr. Isaac Watts a 
dwarf divine, not to be considered a man though 


countless instances. 


he happened to be born a poet, because he 
was a manikin? Dr. 8. Johnson could not be 
a man, notwithstanding his extraordinary 
genius, because he happened to be born with a 
hump-back and extremely ugly, and was 
Richard III, King of England, described as of 
a meagre and stunted body, with a withered 
arm and deformity of shoulders, not a man 
though he happened to be born a king? By 
the peculiar distinguishing faculties of West 
India anthropologists, these men, as well as 
negroes, are the “ missing links between men 
and monkeys,” only one remove and a half 
from the ourang-outang. Such nice distinc- 
tions would perhaps do well if inspiration had 


not failed to establish a standard or adjust a 


measure by which to prove a man by his 
form, nose, hair or complexion. The negro is | 
therefore a man, and as such possesses all the | 
qualities in common with others of his own 
species. Possessing all the qualifications 
which distinguish others of his kind, he needs 
society also, but not any kind of society, but 
each and only such as is common with others 
of his own species. Therefore the sooner we | 
have a reform in West India society the| 
better. 
better. 


ministration. The nationality ofa negro gives | 


Humanity demands a change for the 
Justice cries aloud for impartial ad- 


him a right to all the privileges and benefits | 
of the provisions of the British constitution. | 
Thanks to the Anti-Slavery societies and | 
other distinguished negropholists, they have | 
been doing much, and it is to be hoped that 
they should be encouraged when the govern. | 
ment shall have taken a prominent part in| 


bringing about a thorough reform for the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor 
negro. But this reform must be brought 
about as early as possible, as it is a question 
of humanity. The appointment of discreet, 
judicious, and talented negroes of respecta- 
bility to the government of our West India 
Islands will not fail to bring about a satis- 
factory and lasting reform for the material 
of both colours in the West India 
There is room enough, and there are 


benefit 
circles, 
qualified negroes to fill responsible government 
situations, if only they can move in the sphere. 
West India whites are heard to say, “if the 
negroes are employed, what must become of 
’ This,is selfishness; the world 
is large enough for both whites and blacks; 
large enough for the twice estimated popu- 
lation of the whole globe. 

“The importanee of the promotion of the 
happiness of man is one of divine origin. The 
happiness of His creatures is one of the 
glorious attributes of the Almighty; and our 


our children.’ 


government will have become co-workers with 
God, when they shall have taken the promo- 
tion of the happiness to negroes into their 
hands, by particular efforts in enforcing the 
rights of justice, sociality, and the promotion 
of meritous negroes on equal terms with his 
white brother.” 


SOUTHERN CROPS. 

A correspondent of the New York Observer 
says: ‘* Since my last communication from 
this locality, we have progressed rapidly in 
building up the waste places that the rough 
hand of war had so ruthlessly smitten, and 
now the;whole land is richly burdened with 
splendid crops of corn and cotton; and the 
Courtland valley, inthis respect, can challenge 
any section of the country. The crops gener- 
ally are very fine; the corn may be considered 
as made, and the first bolls of cotton are now 
opening. We expect to make half a bale of 
cotton'to the acre, and on the best lands a 
bale, and from twenty-five to fifty bushels of 
The Freed-men have worked well, and 
are jubilant over the prospect, which will 
secure them a good crib of corn, at least, for 
the epsuing year. 


corn. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue report of Rev. W. H. Jones, from Jersey 
and Guernsey, is deferred. 


The case of Mr. Gordon in our next. 


The Freed-M 


OCTOBER, 1867. 


it, | 


= 


THE MIN 


‘“‘ We are slumbering on a mine ready 
for explosion,” said Governor Eyre on 
There 
in the 
sentiment, but not in the sense gene- 
rally understood. The black population 
of Jamaica were notin a state of revolt. 


the eve of the Jamaica outbreak. 
was a certain degree of truth 


There was no organized plot. 
was true that elements existed that, 
brought into collision, would tend to 
disaster. In particular districts might 
be found all the evils of chronic neg- 
lect—ignorance, vice, superstition, and 
licentiousness, surrounded by contempt, 
tyranny and pride, waiting for an op- 
portunity to crush out the detested 
victims of demoralizing influences at 
work for many generations. 
the Our concern has 
been to direct attention of the friends 


sanguinary issue. 


of the Freed-men, to the necessity of 
and warned 
by the past to prevent any further ex- 


preparing a countermine, 


plosion. We believe this might be 
done at small pecuniary cost. En- 
courage education so that the black 


population may be able to some extent 
to protect themselves against the fraud 
practised upon them in trade, or in the 
payment of wages. Put them in a 
position to watch the course of justice 


? AND COUNTERMINE. | 


But it| 


We know | 


in the courts of law, and really to know | 


that right is done. They have no local 


|—no Island press that is efficient for 


their protection; “give them some fair 


| and impartial organ that can neither be 
| ° . . . 
| bribed, nor diverted by influence of any 


| kind, from its simple object. Appoint 
a few judicious and earnest men in 
England—not place hunters—to repre- 
| sent cases of injury or oppression, as 
\they arise with firmness and modera- 
tion. Instead of suspicion, create 
confidence. Look especially to the con- 
dition of those who are so impoverished 
and helpless that they can take no step 
whatever for their own relief or im- 
|provement. This has been our simple 
aim. We admit with pain and sorrow 
\that hitherto we have not succeeded. 
The wretched people driven out of 
their homes, whose innocence has been 
proved, are still cowering in conceal- 
the Thousands of 
pounds have been spent to bring the 


ment in woods. 
wrong-doers to justice, but the victims 
perish unheeded. and 


fifty pounds would have restored the 


Two hundred 


huts burnt to the ground, but that sum 
cannot be raised. No one has the antici- 
pation that it will ever be provided. A 
conference probably would cost twice 
the amount. We may have many con- 
ferences yet, on the Anti-Slavery ques- 
tion, before the practical points are 
considered. Levi Coffin came all the 
way from Cincinnati to the conference 
at Paris, but he was not suffered to open 
his lips. There were sufficient reasons 
\of policy in the Capital of France for 
his silence. 

The aspirations of the Freed-men for 
mental improvement at this time are 
marvellous. We have a remarkable 
example of intellectual capacity in the 
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the Grammar | 
He is 
learned, eloquent and thoroughly de- 
At the 


and 


late Head Master of 


School in Kingston, Jamaica. 


voted, though black as ebony. 
of Dr. Bowerbank 
associates, he has been removed from 


instance his 
his post without compensation to make 
room for a European teacher. 

Sir Henry Storks is alive to the in- 
justice done in the case, and has 
eautiously commended the supplanted 
teacher to the special attention of the 
His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham in turn has recommended 


colonial office. 


him to the notice of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In this way he 
is made to spin round the wheel in 
England—a man of excellent character 
—great and varied intelligence—and of 
acknowledged usefulness — displaced 


without premonition, reason or ex- 


planation—and allowed no compensa- 


tion. But for his colour, injustice of 
this kind would never have been 
attempted. 


At the recent meeting of the British 
Association of Science in Dundee, it was 
deemed of importance to spend hours in 
a discussion to prove the inferiority of 
the negro race. No imaginable effect 
can be produced by the constant return 
to such debates but to sting and to 
the this 


cowardly and insulting disparagement. 


irritate people who suffer 
There is growing uneasiness in the 
In the 


time of slavery, information was trans- 


minds of many Freed-men. 


mitted through the plantations, from 
Baltimore to New Orleans, in a most 
mysterious way. Common injuries make 
Already they 
have sufficient intelligence to mark an 


the coloured people one, 


inconsistent or dishonest course in the 
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race, that claims superiority and de- 
mands an exclusive ascendancy. They 
are silent as to the wrongs they have 
endured, but we must not conclude too 
certainly that they have forgotten the 
atrocities which they fear to mention. 
There is danger in _ half-education. 
Numbers added nothing to the strength 
of the slave; they constituted but 
millions of isolated units, with little or 
no combination. All their thoughts 
Fugitives, as John 
could not be 
We must not 
overlook the change in the condition of 
the Freed-men, The spirit of loyalty 
remains, but despair would greatly 
diminish its influence. We want there- 
fore to give them if possible the patience 


ran on escape, 


Brown discoverered, 


trained for revolution. 


of hope, and to encourage them in the 
We know that 
the Frrep-Man is prized by them. 
At present it simply exists. 


course of improvement, 


Its circu- 
lation cught to be gradually, yet widely 
extended. We ask nothing for the 
We want no 
In the absence of Dr. F. 
Tomkins, the Editor, we are constrained 
to say that in every movement in this 
country on behalf of the Freed-men, 
This 
service has never been fairly acknow- 
ledged. 
the Congregational Churches was the 
result of his private, and most persistent 
efforts. 


present Editorship. 
monopoly. 


we believe he took the initiative. 


The large collection made by 


The American brethren, Dr. 
Storrs, and Dr, Holbrook, were almost 
unconscious of the struggle behind the 
They received the credit of 
work done for them at a sacrifice very 
partially understood. But personal 
matters in such a cause are of little 
\moment. We have advanced up the 


scenes. 
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steep to a point in which we have| a few weeks the proceeds of the private 


hardly strength, without 
help, to proceed, and in which it is 
perilous to draw back. If the Frexp- 
Maw should not appear beyond the| 
present number, our readers will under- | 
stand that it is from no want of interest, 
or of willingness to labour on our part, 


but because we cannot give time and 


effort, and in addition advance money | 


to meet inevitable expenses. We see 
distinctly thatthe question of the Freed - 
men, involves the interest of commerce 
and civilization. Another outburst 
might entail a loss of millions. 
will prove in the end most economical. 


Justice 


The philosophers of the Anthropological | 


\freed from all 


immediate | sales, with the amount due for adver- 


| Hetng and our expectation is that he 
‘will have a margin for everything 
| Pequired for the actual expenses of the 
Society. This year the Committee are 
responsibility with 
respect to the Secretariat, by our ex- 
pressed willingness to give time and 
effort without remuneration so long as 
the resources of the Society should be 
inadequate. We freely make a present 
of our trivial personal expenses in 
attending the Bazaar at Brighton. 
Those of our colleague and friends who 
had far more onerous duties, it would 
be unreasonable and unjust not to 


Society, we know, like Mr. Stephens, | allow. 


the vice-president of the Southern Con- 
federacy, ridicule the idea of fair dealing 
with black people. The pressure is 
increasing, tie down the safety-valve, 


they say, and take the consequences, | 


No grander mistake can be committed, 


no greater crime against humanity can | 


be perpetrated. 


PUTTING ON THE “ BRAKE.” 


The chairman of our Finance Com-| 


mittee has intimated to us that the 
Freep-Man must “stop.” The in- 
junction takes us by surprise, for in a 
conference with him and our excellent 
colleague now in America, it was ar- 


ranged that the magazine should be| 


all circumstances. 
Our supplies for meeting the necessary 
expenses of issuing the Fremp-Man 
this month are withheld. We trust that 
the Committee will eventually sustain | 
no loss. The property for the Bazaar | 
was intrusted to the chairman of the| 
Finance Committee. He will have in 


continued under 


There is a possibility that we may 


| be writing for the last time in this 


journal; if so we should weigh our 
words carefully. 

The abrupt withdrawal of neces- 
|Sary supplies, we must accept as an 
|intimation that the service we have 
tried to render, is no longer needed, 
and that the Freed-men require neither 
|aid nor protection. We have long had 
| the impression that this was the view 
| taken by the representatives of leading 
members of the Council and Committee 
}of the Society. We gather from 
frequent communications, that the thing 
|chiefly required now, is better trade 
|with Jamaica, and such action as 
| political leaders in Parliament may be 
|disposed to take in particular emer- 
| gencies. All the world must know 
that there are eminent men nominally 
| connected with the Society, more than 
| sufficient to secure by their contribu- 
tions, example, and influence, with 
| perfect ease, the funds requisite to 
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maintain an independent organ, to | will find in this discreditable fact an 
represent the cause of the Freed-men, | inexplicable mystery. 

The few friends who may take| We are bound to record our fixed 
the trouble to read these pages, need | impression that if British philanthropy 
not be told that our own convictions|is henceforth to take no shape but that 
are strong as to the necessity for| of trade it will fail in its object. It is 
protection to the Freed-men, In our| absolutely essential to confidence that 
judgment the Freep-Man would not| the light of day should be thrown on 
have the slightest value if it should| all commercial transactions intended to 
take the colouring of a mere trade| benefit the negroes of the West Indies. 
circular, or if it could be manipulated| To withdraw the Frsep-Man at this 
at pleasure by any political or sect-| moment from the hands of our readers 
arian party | in Jamaica, will only be to excite sus- 

The only tailure we dread is that of| picion, and to indicate that things are 
principle, and our greatest concern is| tending inevitably tothe oldrut. With 
that there should be no dereliction of| openness, and a really independent 
duty. Nothing in the course of our| journal, accessible at any time to a 
observation for the last thirty years has| Freed-man to complain of injustice, 
given us more pain or humiliation in| commercial enterprise on sound prin- 
connection with public matters, than) ciples will prove an immense benefit. 
the treatment of the shelterless outcasts| Assuredly this is the wrong time to 
in Jamaica, silence the voice that, amidst grinding 

It has revealed to us a hollowness in| competition, and the strife of parties, 
the agitation for Jamaica, that has|is raised for the down-trodden, and the 
diminished our confidence to a degree| unrepresented. 
that we never anticipated. Itseemsto| It will be a relief to us, if the work 
us that the “tribunes of the people’’| should be transferred to advocates more 
have taken, if possible, a lower place} competent than ourselves, so that they 
than that of ex-Governer Eyre. The| are honest and incorruptible. We ask 
wretched fugitives from Morant Bay, | therefore no personal consideration. 
have not, certainly, been abandoned in| The workers for the Bazaar, and the 
«‘ ignorance ” or in “ mistake.” | subscribers (few in number), who have 

It was recently announced, at the| sustained our operations, will accept our 
final meeting of the Executive Com-| grateful acknowledgement. Disappoint- 
mittee of the Southern Relief Commis-| ment should not dishearten us in a 
sion, that the private contributions sent | righteous cause. 
from the Northern States of America,} Our Divine Master in caring for the 
amounted to $2,500,000. It is estimated solitary and self-convicted outcast, said, 
by Mr. Estcourt that about £250 would | “I have meat to eat, that ye know not 
be sufficient to help the fugitives of|of.” The highest gratification of social 
Jamaica to replace their huts, but we| life is that which arises from the “luxury 
cannot learn that anything has been/| of doing good,” ‘doing good” to those 
done. The future English historian| who can make no “recompense.” We 
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can desire nothing better in this world | can be transmitted to abler hands. 
for our friends, than that the “blessing ””| With respect to the Society itself, my 


»| position is not without embarrassment. In a 


Se _| note received and dated “2, Sherborne Lane, 
may come upon them. How haPPY | gept. 19, 1867,” Mr. Betoourt says: “I really do 
would it be for our country if instead of | not know what we afe to do with theBritish and 
the general apathy and cruel hardness | Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society.. As to the 
exhibited in Bank deceptions, and in the | Bazaar, I am out of pocket and there is 
disclosures of Sheffield and Manches- |™°ting in that direction tokeep us. Freep- 
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of those that were “ready to perish,’ 


ter, the counterparts in another form of 
the want of humanity in Jamaica, there 
were more to share the blessing that 
attends disinterested kindness. But we! 
have done. Ifthe Fresep-Man should 
not appear next month, our friends in| 
England, America and Jamaica must 
| 


understand that it will be for the want! 
of Funds. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Circumstances render it needful that in| 


these pages I should speak with frankness and 
candour in my own name. My friend Dr. 
Tomkins, on leaving England, charged me to 
keep on the Society and the Freep-Men, 


and with his accustomed generosity wrote | 


from ship-board to assure me that he would | 
defray all the expenses I might incur. I owe 
much in fidelity to my excellent colleague 
whose zeal and devotedness in the cause of 
the Freed-men I have had abundant opportu- 
nities of witnessing. The Freep-Man I 
believe is registered in the name of Dr. 
Tomkins. It is therefore beyond external | 
control. I shall have no difficulty therefore, 
if supplied with pecuniary means, in continu- 
ing this journal. I trust that readers who} 
may be sincerely interested in the cause I 
have endeavoured to advocate, will render | 
me a little help, at least until Dr. Tomkins 
returns that I may vacate my post honourably 
and not seem to be unfaithful to the trust 
committed to me, 

As I write this, I havea cheering persuasion 
indeed that there will be found friends who 
will render this kindness. They will I think 
understand what a comfort and satisfaction it 
will be to my own mind, to be enabled by 


M4N must stop a bit. As to Bazaar account, 
say ‘ the adjourned Bazaar; ’ we had a Bazaar, 
but for a variety was adjourned sine die.” 
Tt is due to myself to say that from the first 
I have declined all responsibility in financial 
matters. I make no pretension to their 
management. I shrink from incurring lia- 
bilities and in nothing am I more anxious 
than in the right appropriation of special 
subscriptions. The sewing machine for 
Jamaica has not been sent out, from the 
lamented death of Mrs. Teal; but I received 
the following memorandum from Dr. Tomkins 
on the eve of his departure for America :— 
*€28, Queen Square, Sept. 12, 1867, 


MEMO, 


**Of the amount remaining of the account 
| of the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid 
Society, £10 is to be reserved for the purchase 
of a Sewing Machine for Jamaica. 

** Frederick Tomkins. 


**To Dr. J. Waddington.” 


That sum in the bank belongs therefore to 


| the special object for which it was intrusted 


to myself and must remain intact. 

I have no right and no disposition to 
criticize the expenditure of the Society since 
I have declined responsibility. Yet I trust I 
shall be excused in submitting with all 
deference my views on the subject, as the result 
of observation and experience. 

It occurs to me that the chief work to be 
done is to educate the public mind in 
the new phase of the Negro Question; 
this might be done in a simple unexpensive, 
and at the same time effective manner. 
Suppose a few intelligent and earnest friends 
who do not look at the question either 
through a trade or political medium to associ- 
ate together for receiving and diffusing 





their gencrosity, to persevere until the work 





information, there is no necessity for a large 
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subsequently, to another society that had not 


magazine and charge themselves with the | incurred a farthing of expense, nor put forth 


distribution of a number of copies where they 
are likely to be useful. Occasional meetings 
might be held in different localities to discuss 
the question freely, and yet with moderation. 
[t appears to me that it is all waste to spend 
money for public demonstrations, where the 
public are not sufficiently interested. The 
amount spent in a large Exeter Hall meeting, 
would defray the expense of the Freep-Man 
for a whole year. Sometimes it will be 
recommended to ‘flood the country with 
circulars and to have a stock to last for several 
years ;” this means to bring in a deluge of 


printers’ bills. The expense of a deputation to 


some pretentious convention would pay the| 


rent of office. So with other items. 

The Committee has never been asked to 
advance money. I trust that Mr. Estcourt, 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, is 
more.than protected. A considerable sum is 
due from the Jamaica Commercial Agency 
Company, for advertisements in the FrEep- 
Mav, which, I hope, will more than counter- 
balance his deficiencies. There is no cause, 
therefore, for alarm, but there is necessity 
for prudent consideration. Virtually, Dr. 
Tomkins has borne the burden of pecuniary 
responsibility. He has been often out of 
pocket, and left to his own resources in a way 
that no person would bear, but from devoted- 
ness to the object. 


In the most trying crisis he has said to me 


But he has never faltered. 


repeatedly, ‘* As long as I live, this Society | 


shall continue for the protection of the 
Freed-men.” 
serve the determination of some, who have 


been identified with anti-slavery movements 


to hinder and disparage Dr. Tomkins. I} 


could give many proofs and illustrations of 
this indirect discouragement, but one will 
suffice. Dr. Tomkins visited Ipswich twice, 
and incurred the expense of the journey and 
of advertising. He was kindly received, and 
a very friendly interest was excited. A 
benevolent lady offered to place fifty pounds 
into his hand, but, in the noble confidence 
that is habitual to him, he preferred that it 
should be added to the sum to be sent from 


the town. The donation was transferred 


I have deeply regretted te ob- | 


the slightest effort in the matter, with no ex- 
planation or apology. 

When I entered upon the duty of secretary, 
| I was given to understand that ‘all emanci- 
pation societies in the north to a man” would 
support the principles on which our society is 
based. It was found, however, that to a man 
they declined to help. Still I had assurance 
that there were noble minded individuals in 
| different parts of the country, who would be 
| disposed to show kindness to the helpless and 
innocent victims of the Jamaica outrage. 
|The reply received from these gentlemen, 
| with a few honourable exceptions, was to this 
effect: ‘* We will not give a farthing for the 
| people whose houses have been burned, and 
| where fathers and brothers in the families, 
| have been murderd ; Government must mako 
This was abundantly dis- 
I wrote earnestly, perhaps I 
| might say in impassioned terms, to leading 


| compensation.” 
| heartening. 


members of parliament, but with no practical 

|effect. We were, nevertheless, told that 
| commissioners would be appointed, to attend 
| to deserving cases. The cost of the com- 
missioners, I apprehend, would be about five 
|times the amount of the sum needful to 
supply the people, driven into the wilds, with 
!means to raise their simple dwellings. Mr. 
Estcourt has recently brought us the report 
from Jamaica, that nothing has been done as 
a manifestation of British humanity in the 
case. Now I confess, under these circum- 
stances, I have not the heart to abandon 
these injured and miserable people. I have 
the firmest conviction that if the Freed-men 
| are left without observation, and no indepen- 
dent organ to represent their case, their 
| former oppressors will return as before, and 
| avenge themselves for the mortification they 
have suffered in losing their prey. 

It does not surprise me that there is no 
disposition on the part of many, whose co- 
operation might be expected, to support the 
FReED-MAN beyond a certain point. It does 
not represent cotton—nor sugar—nor produce 
of any kind, but a race of men whose toil is 
essential to the stability of commerce, but 


who have been neglected, tortured, and 
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cheated in every way, with no certain means 
of representation, defence, or redress. What 
the British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid 
Society (or it might be better named 
Protection Society) wants, is a true and 
steady constituency. I believe this may } 

found. We have a few annual subscriber 
who are fully in accord with our object 
Whenever a simple and unexaggerated state- 


ment of the case can be made, there would 





be found some per: 
, 


would give a little help. Iam not certain 


but that a shilling subscription openly en- 





rolled, would not be best when the Society 
was firmly established by a few generous 
i hundred 


will send me a shilling per month, until Dr. 


friends. At any rate if a 


“sons 





Tomkins returns, the Freep-Mawn shall not 
stop. I have had full proof of Dr. Tomkins ; 


there is no service, no drudgery, he will not 





undertake. No disaster wi 


the failure or com 





parative ti 





will not be mad 
millions of Freed-men without a v¢ 
London, when there is a movement in the 
Southern States to re-enact the scenes 
rebellion, and when Dr. Bowerbank is « 
from Jamaica to seck the recogniti 


services, or re-investment to offic 
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ourGod.” We readin I Chron. 4, that the Si- 


meonites, remarkable for cruelty, dis- 


possessed of the descendants of 





being in tance the instruments 





pression in the 40th verse is rer 


THE FREED-MAN. 
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are as W Ss, col I ntold I of 
developing bl r Slavery al tl 
earth is doome I unpre ss of 
the slave trade, now t the great ( 
demand no lor r ¢ t { to 
its extin«e n In tl we hear a c1 
claiming, ‘* th Kil on of Heaven t 
hand, prepare ye the way of the Lord; 1 
straight in the African deserts a | hway for 


justice and providence of God. The ex- 
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*the land was wide, and quictand peaceable, 
for they of Ham had dwelt there of old.” It 
would seem that then, as now, the character 
of that family of the human race, was natu- 
rally gentle and amiable 


The prediction of 





the long sufferings of that family, given by 
Noah, (a prediction it was, and contained no 


justification of the miseries it foretold) was 


vccomplished by this, that the children of 


Ilam were the earliest idolaters, and that 
vice and moral wretchedness followed, in 
consequence of false religion, this vice again, 
in its turn, entailing the retributive judgments 
of God. 

Heathenism therefore was, as it is, the 
great source of the woes of the posterity of 
Ham, of whom we may believe Africa to 
contain the greatest number. That hea- 
thenism still reigns over a large portion of 
the continent, with all its horrible concomit- 


ants of devil-worship, witchcraft, and human 











For these errors and their effects the only 
remedy is the Truth asitisinJesus. Slavery 
with all its degrading influences, has been, of 





course, a terrible aggravation of the original 





evils produced by heathenism. Who, there- 
fore, can wonder that the negro has not been 


always elevated in mind, and virtuous in 





character. The wonder that the human 
type has not been altogether destroyed in 
these races, and that throughout these long 


ring they have given proofs, 





( so much entle patience 

l affection, that they, equally 

with less afflicted tribes, were o ially 
CT lin the ** Image of God 


We repeat that the death-blow given t 


lavery by its downfall in America, i fresh 

| missionary effort, above all for Africa, 
chief sufferer from that accursed system 

May God abundantly bless such effor l 
them Mrs. M seley’s schools at Cay 

Coast Castle. Africa has assuredly a larg 

share in the promise. ‘* Many shall come 


rom the South, and shall sit down with 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the Kingdom 
of God.” 
E. S. G. S. 
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THE AMERICAN, 


A Weekly Newspaper, 
Published in London and Liverpool every Wednesday. 


The want of a genuine American Newspaper has long been felt by many Americans 
resident in England, and also by a numerous body of Englishmen who desire to increase 
their knowledge of a great and kindred people, admitted by all to have been very imperfectly 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. 


Home, Colonial, and Continental affairs must necessarily engross so much of the time and 
space at the command of English Journalists, that they cannot be reasonably expected to 
treat subjects peculiarly American with that fullness, comprehensive clearness, and precision 
which would characterise a first class American paper in England. 


lo meet this want, which is rapidly increasing with the vast commercial and social inter- 


sourse of England and 


the United States, an American Weekly Journal is now started in 


London, with a branch otnce in Live rpool. 


: i] I : ane tate a ; i 
[t will give as accur y and comprehensively as possible Amawican news, and American 





op Upon que ns tual interest to England and the United States it will con- 
g ! usly reflect pul m on both sides of the Atlantic. 
; > publica n of Offici nation from all parts of the Union, The AMERICAN 
y t aid tl vho wish to become citizens of the great Republic. 
be t y intelligence in the various important departments of 
ture, Commerce, Mining and Finance 
8 special corres} ts in the United States, and 1ts facilities for early and accurate 
ym ar co | ) o 
g nd Am I share of its attention, at the hands 
vriters un « p I ‘ 
devo » reasona ce to al science, as shown in new and 
il Inven und Dis g 
rl AMERICAN has comm« 1 under such favourable auspices as warrant the assertion 
» American pap r has e1 n started in Europe with such anumerous and able staff 
sators, or the certainty of anything like the same extent uf patronage and bona fide 


irders, subscriptions, and advertisements may be addressed to the Manager, Chief Office 

-ublication and for advertisements, 75, Fleet Street, London, E.C.; Mr. Scoffin, Liverpool 

Office of Publication und for Advertisements, 6, Ranelagh Place, Liverpool (opposite the 

Adelphi Hotel) ; or to Mr. Wheeler, Newsagent, Manchester General Agent for the AMERIC4N, 
Market Street, Manchester. 

Susscriprion.—Unstamped, 8s. 6d.; stamped, 13s. per annum, payable in advance; single 


pies, 2d.; stamped, 3d. 
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Appeal of the American Missionary Association. 


The officers of this 
arrears would be 


business of 





